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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

IN CHABGE OF 

EDNA L. FOLEY, R.N. 

Collaborators: BESSIE B. RANDALL, R.N., Omaha, and 
ELEANOR A. Mel. JONES, R.N., Baltimore 

Washington, D. C. At the annual meeting of the Instructive Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, the report of the superintendent, Elizabeth 
Fox (Johns Hopkins), made a strong plea for better nursing service 
to the middle class, ''the great unnursed," they might be called. It is 
stupid to say that we have no classes in a democracy, most of us are 
not at all ashamed to admit that we belong to the class that would 
gladly avail itself of the assistance of the local district nurses, were such 
services consistent with local prejudice and convention. If some cities 
can adjust this service to every home in the community, rich or poor 
alike, why can't every city try to re-adjust itself to needs rather than 
fancies? Certainly, in cities of the second class and smaller, this serv- 
ice ought to be arranged. The re-adjustment for our few very large 
cities would be difficult, but with time, patience and planning, it might 
not be unsurmountable. At any rate, Miss Fox's report gives fresh 
ammunition to nurses interested in this problem, and food for thought 
to those who have never considered it. The program, besides the 
different reports, included addresses by Julia Lathrop, Mabel Board- 
man, and Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, who all spoke on different aspects 
of the work of the public health nurse. Reports of annual meetings of 
visiting nurse organizations are constantly showing that boards of 
directors and executives are realizing the new emphasis being given to 
the place of the nurse in the public health field. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the medical profession is admitting this as slowly as is 
indicated in the following excerpt from a paper read before the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League of Cleveland, Ohio, by Robert G. Paterson, Di- 
rector of the Division of Public Health Education and Tuberculosis 
of the Ohio State Board of Health : 

Each day it is becoming clearer to health authorities that the public health 
nurse presents the key to practically every one of their so-called problems in 
preventive medicine and hygiene. And that the medical profession is not yet 
fully cognizant of the entire situation may be instanced by the fact that in Dr. 
Rosenau's Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, a volume of 1074 pages, published 
in 1913, not one word is said about the public health nurse, although there is 
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much about vital statistics, legislation, board of health laboratories, milk and 
meat inspectors, dispensaries and hospitals. 

Contrast to this, a recent book entitled A Manual for Health Officers, pub- 
lished in April, 1915, by Mr. MacNutt, who is not a physician, but a lay health 
offices. He says, ''A comparatively new member of the modern board of health 
staff is the public health nurse. In the work of the public health nurse the health 
authorities extend their activity beyond the region of strictly public hygiene 
into that of personal hygiene." 

Our greatest difficulty has been to make the medical men of the state see that 
the public health nurse differs radically from the institutional or private nurse, 
with whom he is familiar, and that the type of service which she is to render the 
community is not remedial but preventive. 

This address is published in the January Public Health Nurse 
Quarterly and should be very carefully read by every public health 
nurse. Are we entirely, partially, or not at all to blame for this situa- 
tion? This question is worth our most honest consideration. 

Edwina Klee (Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago), formerly an as- 
sistant supervisor of the Chicago Visiting Nurse Association, has 
joined the Washington staff as supervisor. 

Chicago: A recent correspondent has sent the following question 
to the Superintendent of the Visiting Nurse Association: 

May I ask a few questions about your annual report? How much of that 
was read at the annual meeting and will you tell us something in detail of that 
meeting? Is your report printed just as you gave it or did it have to be "cut?" 
We are very much interested in annual meetings and reports. 

Thinking that our answer might interest other associations, we are 
giving it here in full: 

At our 1915 annual meeting, the president read her entire address; two very 
well known men made brief addresses; and the superintendent read her entire 
report, with the exception of, perhaps, three paragraphs which are interesting 
to nurses but stupid to lay-people. The treasurer read her report ; the auditor 
read his; another director was appointed temporary chairman while the officers 
and new directors were elected, and we adjourned. 

This year the president gave a three minute address of welcome; the chair- 
men of the different committees (Nurses', Finance, Records and Statistics, 
Office, Publicity, and Auxiliary), read five minute reports of the work of their 
committees during the year; the chairman of the Publicity Committee explained 
about sixty splendid slides made from pictures which she, herself, took in the 
various districts; the superintendent read her report, which took about seven 
minutes, the treasurer and the auditor read theirs. Our whole annual meeting 
did not take more than one hour. 

The nurses assemble in a near-by room. Just before the meeting opens, the 
president welcomes the guests and asks to have the nurses come in. They march 
in, double file, and as we had more than eighty in line this year, they were very 
impressive. 
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The meeting went off most successfully because the pictures were new, well 
taken, and very interesting. We never have music and, for the past two years, 
have not served tea at the end of the meeting. We used to serve tea; we also 
paid room rent, holding the meetings in the rooms of a very prominent women's 
club. This year and last, we got large private assembly rooms without paying 
rent. A few people have not thought this democratic, but the funds have been 
so needed in other work that we were glad to save the $40 it originally cost us. 

The serious epidemic of pneumonia and near-grippe that attacked 
the city early in December has given all the hospitals and public health 
nursing organizations a great deal of extra work. The Visiting Nurse 
Association has increased its staff by eight nurses and has also been 
given four more supported nurses since January 1. 

The Out Patient Department of the Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium and the Health Department are making an investigation of tuber- 
culosis among school children, and a staff of fifty nurses and fifty medi- 
cal inspectors has been added to the regular force to do this work. 

Ohio: The Cleveland Visiting Nurse Association has this year pub- 
lished a very brief explanation with the financial statement of its Dis- 
trict Nursing Service, as its full report is included in the report of the 
Federation of Charity and Philanthropy. Cleveland's report is always 
so helpful and interesting that we hope it will be given adequate space 
in the federated publication. Good annual reports are text-books to 
most of us and we can't afford to miss this one. During the year, the 
staff has averaged sixteen nurses, three pupil-nurses, three super- 
visors, a superintendent, Blanche Swainhart (Children's Hospital, 
Boston), and a director of the Course in Public Health Nursing, Cecelia 
Evans (Mary Thompson Hospital, Chicago, and Teachers College). 
This course is given in affiliation with Western Reserve University. 

New York City: Henry Street Nurses' Settlement has placed a 
visiting nurse in the Manhattan Children's Court for one and one-half 
hours daily, to inspect all children brought into the court. Dismissed 
cases in need of her care are followed up in their own homes, while the 
nurse at the Detention Home is notified if children committed there 
need medical attention. Mrs. Lulah Carney (Lincoln Hospital, New 
York), is the nurse assigned to this duty. She is the first visiting nurse 
in New York City to do juvenile court work. The visiting nurses are 
also following up all the sick employees of the National Cloak and 
Suit Company. There are over 4000 employees and this work is 
financed by their Mutual Benefit Association. If the patient proves 
to be an employee's relative, the service is given at the settlement's 
or at the family's expense, as circumstances warrant. 

Katherine Tucker (Newton Hospital, Massachusetts), has resigned 
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her position as Secretary for Mental Hygiene of the New York State 
Charities' Aid Association, to become the superintendent of the 
Instructive District Nursing Association of Philadelphia. 

Kentucky: Mary Twigg Jackson, formerly Red Cross visiting 
nurse for Hazard, has become the industrial nurse for the Consoli- 
dated Coal Company in Jenkins, Letcher County. 

School Nurses who have to work with or talk to little children will 
find Child Training by V. M. Hillyer, a very great help. Nurses who 
have not had special work in pediatrics often fail to get the child's 
viewpoint and seldom succeed in giving it theirs. While Mr. Hillyer's 
book is written primarily for parents and teachers, it is so full of good, 
sane child psychology, that school nurses will find it full of very prac- 
tical mental first-aid. The sections on Habit Drills and Physical 
Training are particularly fine and suggestive. 

In News Letter published by the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, appear the following items of interest to nurses: 

Superintendent George B. Fryer, of the Institution for the Chinese 
Blind, Shanghai, has found Publication No. 1, Common Causes of 
Blindness in Children, so helpful and valuable in his work that he has 
translated it into Chinese. The work in China is in its infancy and the 
assistance of the National Committee is requested in helping to make 
pause in adding to the million or more blind in that country. 

In 1915 the legislature of Alabama, by amendment to the law, made 
complete supervision for the specific reporting of ophthalmia neona- 
torum and trachoma, with provision for its enforcement by city, town 
and county health officials. The reporting is to be immediate on the 
part of physician, midwives, nurses and parents, either upon diagnosis 
or suspicion that the condition exists. Failure to report is punishable 
by a fine of $25 to $50 for physicians, and $5 to $25 for midwives. 

Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, who has served as Secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee since its organization and for six years previous 
thereto as Executive Secretary of the New York State Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, has severed her present relation to become 
Executive Secretary of the Illinois State Association for the Prevention 
of Blindness, with headquarters at Chicago. She takes up her new 
duties March 1, 1916. The vigorous prosecution of work for conserva- 
tion of vision in Illinois which is most desirable is now assured. 



